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WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


The Legislators of Ontario, who had the welfare of the 
agriculture of the Province at heart when more than thirty 
years ago they conceived the idea of placing agricultural 
education and experimental work upon some definite basis, 
were surprised at the rapid development of the Agricultural 
College and the experimental departments in connection there- 
with, and the establishment of live stock associations and 
other agricultural organizations. Many of those who had to 
do with this pioneer work in agricultural education ard or- 
ganization have passed away, and much praise is due them, 
and their associates who are still with us, for the wisdom dis- 
played in keeping the agricultural work distinct and placing 
it upon such a sound basis. The application of scientific 
principles to the practical operations of the farm, and _ the 
interchange and dissemination of the results of practical ex- 
perience on the part of successful farmers have increased the 
returns from the farm far in excess of the expenditure on 
account thereof. The direct gain in yield in one class of grain 
alone can be shown to more than cover the total cost of agri- 
cultural education and experimental work in the Province. 

The fathers and sons on the farm have had exceptional op- 
portunities for gaining knowledge bearing upon their busi- 
ness. For over thirty years they have had the Agricultural 
College, and Farmers’ Institutes were established twenty- 
two years ago. Science and practice have walked hand in 
hand at the College and in Institute work; and no person 
doubts the beneficial results of these to the farmers. 

It is a matter of some surprise and much regret that the 
women of the farm have until recently been largely over- 
looked in this educational work. In many sections of the 
Province the women have from the time the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes were organized attended the evening sessions, but there 
was no special provision made for giving them instruction 
along lines directly bearing upon the duties devolving upon 
them as mothers and home-makers. 
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The first separate organization with this purpose in view 
was established less than ten years ago, and in 1900 there were 
only 33 Institutes with a membership of 1,600. In the year 
ending with June, 1907, Institutes had been established in 7% 
electoral districts, with organizations at 420 points, and a 
total membership of about 11,000. There were 3,009 meetings 


held during the twelve months ending with June, 1907, with an 
aggregate attendance of 70,161. 


The marked benefits accruing to the home-makers and 
those dependant upon them, through the establishment of 
Women’s Institutes, is a Justification for the existence and 
continuance of these societies. The statement is often made 
that we already have a suffictent variety, and number of or- 
ganizations for women. This is probably more true of the 
town and city than of the country. No other organization, 
however, seems to fill the place which the Women’s Institute 
occupies in the lives of its members. The special advantages 
of the Institute are a justification, we think, of its establish- 
ment in all country districts and in many of the towns. Among 
these special advantages we may mention the practical nature 
of the work taken up, the part which each and every one can 
take in the meetings, if she only will, the sociability encour- 
aged, the bringing together of the different classes and sects 
upon a common ground, and lastly, the worthy and compre- 
hensive object which the Association has always in view-— 
that of the betterment of home conditions. 


SCOPE OF WORK. 


Many are of the opinion that the work of the Institutes 
consists wholly in discussion of foods and food values, and 
methods in house work. True, much valuable information 
and many good suggestions along these lines are given and 
received at the Institute meetings, but it is noticeable that, in 
those Institutes which have been established for two or three 
years, a comparatively small proportion of the time is taken 
up with purely food subjects, and mere methods of work. A 
glance at the programmes civen in this volume and the study 
of the suggested subjects will indicate more clearly than any 
other statement the comprehensive nature of the work under- 
taken, and the possibilities for good to the individual, provid- 
ed the work is taken up with enthusiasm, and in a right 
spirit. Most of these subjects are such as bear directly upon 
the daily life of the home-maker, and she can, therefore, take 
an intelligent and profitable part in the discussion. 
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In many of the country districts those who have been neigh- 
bors, so far as residence is concerned, have had merely a 
speaking acquaintance; and it was not until the Institute 
came along that these so-called neighbors came to know each 
_ other, and exhibit a real neighborly spirit. The Institute af- 
fords an opportunity for all sects and classes to come together 
upon a common ground, and therein lies its chief strength. 


The views of an Institute officer as given in a recent num- 
ber of The Farmers’ Advocate will be interesting in this con- 
nection :— 


Having but recently returned from an Institute campaign, one 
naturally reviews the work accomplished and forecasts the future. 
Generally speaking, the organization is flourishing, and markea 
results have been obtained. When we think of over 10,000 women 
working for the betterment of the home (that greatest of all In- 
stitutes), we must admit that old Ontario will eventually feel the 
pulse of the movement. Moreover, our pioneer experiences will 
doubtless awaken the sister Provinces to a realization of what they 
may accomplish along similar lines. Our American neighbors, too, 
are watching our onward march with interest. 


On its inception the Women’s Institute grew slowly. People 
looked upon it with disfavor and many were the conjectures as to 
its value. Even yet we hear expressions of ideas such as the fol- 
lowing :— 

“If women would stay at home from the Institute Club and mind 
their own work, they would get along better. I never go! My 
own home is quite good enough for me.”’ 

Or: ‘Domestic Science, indeed! Give me the good old days 
when we cooked to suit ourselves.’’ 


I often wonder why the average mind confounds cooking with 
Domestic Science, and views the Institute movement from the stand- 
point of the things we eat. Surely we are all-round individuals, 
and require food for thought as well as action. Home-life has 
various demands; housekeeping various aspects and methods; while 
it is equally true that no woman has a monopoly of all the good 
things. By meeting together the ladies exchange ideas, and assist 
each other along lines relative to, not away from, the home. If the 
Institute movement ever degenerates so far as to take women away 
from their homes, and make them less worthy of womanhood, it 
ought to be discountenanced. On the other hand, however, we 
find it improving both homes and communities, breaking down 
jealousy, uniting town and country in a common cause, engender- 
“ ing a friendliness heretofore unknown, and spreading useful in- 
formation. As women we are awakening to the fact that our 
reasoning faculties were given us for use, and that we are quite cap- 
able of using them to advantage; also that what we considered our 
retiring nature was nothing more than self-consciousness, which 
is neither commendable nor to be desired in any individual. 

Generally speaking, the Institute is making rapid strides, but 
there are some localities where it has not proven successful. Lack 
of punctuality, desultory meetings (due to the absence of prepara- 
tion), the critical spirit, cliques, and many other things, have con- 
tributed to this end. Many women have the idea that they cannot 
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give a*talk on a definite subject; others are afraid of their own 
voices; while a third class push ahead, do the best they can, and 
form the backbone of the Institute. 


Warertoo, Co., Ont., Feb., 1907. Marcarer MANSFIELD. 


The many letters of appreciation received by the Depart- 
partment, and the excellent papers prepared upon the various 
subjects by those who have not previously written an essay or 
spoken in public, lead us to recommend, without hesitation, 
the establishment cf these Institutes in all localities. We 
believe that those who are instrumental in establishirg and 
carrying on the branches of the Institutes will have done more 
for those who come within the influence of the same, than 
would have resulted from an equal effort alone any other 
line of. work. 

We cive below the views of one of the members of the 
Women’s Institutes as to the usefulness of the organization. 
The statements made by this member are well worth the con- 
sideration of all home-makers. ; 


WHY WE SHOULD BELONG TO THE WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTE. 


Mrs. Wm. Watters, Fordwich. 


In this community, and possibly in other communities, 
there seems to be some prejudice against the Women’s In- 
stitute, and I believe that it is due to the fact that the women 
are ignorant of the aims and objects of the organization. 
You will sometimes hear it said ‘‘I have no use for the 
Women’s Institute,’ or ‘‘I can keep house just as well as 
those who belong.’’ In the mindsof many the mention 
of the Women’s Institute is associated with instruction in 
cooking and that only. It should be remembered, however, 
that the work undertaken by these Institutes is most com- 
prehensive. While the preparation of foods and their rela- 
tion to the body demands a share of study of the members, 
attention is given to other matters that also interest the home- 
maker. Our handbook says that, ‘‘the objects of this or- 
ganization shall be the dissemination of knowledge relating 
to domestic economy, including household architecture, with 
special attention to home sanitation, a better understanding 
of the economic and hygienic value of foods, clothing and 
fuels, and a more scientific care and training of children with 
a view to raising the general standard of health and morals 
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of our people.’’ Truly a most worthy object, the betterment 
of home-life and the upbuilding of character. In this noble 
Canada of ours, where influential men are bending their ener- 
gies to nation building and the general prosperity of this fair 
Dominion, is not this the time for Institute women to bend 
their energies to character building? 

The foundation is laid in the home, and the Institute is for 
making women efficient in the home. ’Tis said, ‘‘The homes 
of a nation are its strongest forts.’? The hope of the 
country is the home; and if the most important factor in the 
home is the woman, who stands at the head of it, should she 
not be an efficient woman? If we could convince women 
that the Women’s Institute is destined to accomplish a 


greater work for the home than has yet been seen, we would. 


increase our membership more quickly. The day will come 
when every member will be proud that her name is enrolled, 
and others will be sorry for lost opportunities. 

That the Women’s Institute or organization is appreciated 
by the women of our Province is evident from the fact that 
in less than ten years it has grown from one Institute with a 
membership of not more than fifty, to 4oo Institutes with a 
membership of eleven thousand. 

We have in the Women’s Institute an organization which 
permits of all women of the community meeting with a com- 
mon object in view, no class, church or national distinction 
being drawn. We have no argument put forth why this or- 
ganization should not meet with continued success. — Its aims 
are most liberal, its objects helpful, and the subjects for dis- 
cussion -unlimited, and, as it conducts work of interest and 
benefit to all, there should be no doubt of its success. rf 
should receive support and encouragement from every woman 
in every community fortunate enough to have a branch. 

It has been said that the Farmers’ Institute has been of 
more benefit to the farming communities than any other or- 
ganization that has been introduced. The Women’s Institute 
should surpass it, as it has a wider scope and deals with a 
higher subject. Since the home and the care of jt is woman’s 
proper isphere, it is right and mecessary that she should fit 
herself to do her work in the best possible manner, and we 
believe the Women’s Institute affords the best means to this 
within our reach. By attending the Institute meetings new 
ideas and suggestions are received and consequently there is 
more variety and interest in the home duties. Not many of 
us know so much that we cannot learn more. Whatever may 
be the plan that we have already followed, there may be a 
better one; and we should not be slow to accept suggestions, 
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or to follow the example of a neighbor, when by so doing we 
might lighten our labors and increase our pleasures. We 
must advance and perhaps change our ways of management. 
The main object of the Institute is not so much to teach mem- 
bers how to do this or that, but to teach them what to do. 

The Institute should be of immense educational value as it 
teaches us to ask ourselves the question why we do this or 
that, and to look for better ways and means of accomplishing 
our work instead of doing it in a hap-hazard way. It is mak- 
ing pleasure of work that was before a monotonous drudgery. 
House-keeping, like everything else, is a pleasure or a drudg- 
ery Just according to the amount of brains and energy we put 
into the work. The Institute affords many advantages of 
developing our capabilities, and gives the members a chance 
to tell others what experience has taught them. It gives the 
members a confidence in themselves in taking part in the dis- 
cussions so that they forget to be afraid of the sound of their 
own voice. Those who prepare papers reap an additional 
benefit from the fact that they read more and have the in- 
formation more deeply impressed on the mind. 


Not least among the benefits is the social side. I think 
some of our members are benefited as much in that way, as 
in the educational line. It is the only meeting in the com- 
munity which enables all the women to come together with 
a common interest, and to become well acquainted. 

To women more than men, there is a danger of becoming 
narrow, and we get narrow when we live only to ourselves. 
An afternoon spent at the Institute is more profitable than an 
afternoon spent in visiting. At our church meetings we meet 
only those of our denomination, but in the Institute we meet 
and become acquainted with others whom it is a benefit and 
a pleasure to meet. Our interests are enlarged, our views 
broadened, and our lives made happier and brighter. Then 
by belonging to the Institute we receive some splendid ‘litera- 
ture from the Department,—literature dealing with the dif- 
ferent subjects that home-makers should know about. Good 
housekeeping does not always mean home-making, but we 
know that home-making always means good housekeeping. 
Perfection in any profession means study; study and practice 
and a perfect system of housekeeping must be a gradual de- 
velopment. As members we should endeavor to increase our 
membership, that all may enjoy the many and varied benefits. 
We should increase our membership, not so much by personal 
canvass, though that is good, but by making our meeting's 
so interesting and helpful that the women and girls will not 
want to stay away. 
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Those who know much should come and give others the 
benfit of their experience, while those who know little should 
come and learn. All may and can help. It is the sweet 
spirit of helpfulness coupled with a willingness to learn that 
is going to make our Institute a success, and a power for 
good. 

Institute work must be taken up on the broad basis that it 
will benefit every part of the home life of every style of home; 
benefit all the inmates, old as well as young, touch all phases 
of life and all kinds of work. If there is a woman, whose 
love of home and family, whose pride in her district and desire 
that it may be advanced as others, pride in our fair Province 
of Ontario, is. not sufficient to ensure her attendance, where 
benefits to all these may be secured, I do not know that it 
is worth while to talk further to gain her assistance. But 
we feel sure that if the women of each community would take 
the trouble to know something of the Institute, they would 
be proud to belong to an organization whose object is the 
betterment of the home-life and the upbuilding of the character 
of this great Province of ours. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


In presenting herewith the new edition of the Hand Book 
for Ontario Women’s Institutes, it has been thought well to 
limit it to rules and regulations governing the organization, 
directions and suggestions to officers, suggested topics and 
other matters bearing directly upon the conduct of the work. 
Papers and addresses upon specific subjects of interest to 
women will be published in the annual report and in bulletin 
form from time to time. 

It has been found necessary, on account of the establish- 
ment of branches throughout the ridings where work has been 
undertaken, to somewhat change the rules and regulations. An 
effort has been made to so re-organize the work that the great- 
est efficiency will be obtained, with a minimum of formality, and 
still be carried on in a business-like manner. 


OBJECTS. 


The objects of Women’s Institutes shall be the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge relating to Domestic Economy, including 
household architecture, with special attention to home sani- 
tation; a better understanding of the economic and hygienic 
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value of foods, clothing and fuel, and a more scientific care 
and training of children with a view to raising the general 
standard of the health and morals of our people; or the carry- 
ing on of any line of work, which has for its objects the up- 
lifting of the home, or the betterment of conditions surround- 
ing rural life. The motto adopted by the organization con- 
veys in a word its lofty objects,—‘‘For Home and Country.”’ 


ORGANIZATION. 


The formation of Women’s Institutes shall be permitted, 
one for each district, as given in Schedule ‘‘A”’ of the ‘‘Act 
and Rules governing Farmers’ Institutes.”’ 

The organization of the first Institute formed in any rid- 
ing, may be undertaken at a regularly called meeting of the 
Farmers’ Institute, or at a special meeting Called by the 
Superintendent of Farmers’ and Women’s Institutes, by the 
head of a municipality, or by any five ladies of the district. 
At least two weeks’ notice shall be given by advertisement in 
two papers published in the district, or by placard, in which 
shall be stated the object, time and place of meeting. . 


Branch Institutes may be organized in any locality for the 
purpose of holding meetings and otherwise carrying out the 
aims and objects of Women’s Institutes. As many Branch 
Institutes may be established in a district as are necessary to 
accommodate all parts of the district; and such Branch In- 
stitutes may be formed in any city, town, village or town- 
ship, with the consent of the executive officers of the District 
Women’s Institute. At least two weeks’ notice of the or- 
ganization meeting shall be given as indicated above. 

In addition to the annual meeting, each Women’s Institute 
shall hold at least four meetings each year, at which papers 
shall be read, and addresses delivered dealirg with topics as 
set forth under “‘Objects.”’ 

Each Branch will be entitled to the services of a speaker 
or speakers for at least one meeting during the year, upon 
the condition that the Branch concerned bears the expense in 
connection with the entertainment of the speaker or speakers 
while at the place of meeting. Unless other arrangements are 
made with the Superintendent, the transportation of the de- 
lezate or delegates sent out by the Deparment from place to 
place within the riding. shall be borne out of the funds of the 
District Institute. By mutual agreement between the officers of 
the District Institute and the Branch concerned, the expenses 
mav be wholly or partly borne by the Branch. 
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THE DISTRICT INSTITUTE. 
OFFICERS. : 


The officers of the Women’s Institutes shall be as fol- 
lows :—President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, Board 
of Directors; two Auditors; Gomiaitices (if thought desir- 
able) for such purposes as:—(a) Extension of Work; (b) 
Programme; (c) Finance. 

The President and Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex-officio 
members of all committees. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer for 
the district shall be elected by the duly appointed representa- - 
tives from the Branches at the annual meeting, and shall be 
the executive officers. It is preferable to have them chosen 
from among the representatives from the Branches. In ex- 
ceptional cases, however, it will not be required that the Presi- 
dent be one of the duly appointed representatives, but may 
be chosen from among the membership throughout the rid- 
ing. The Vice-President shall be one of the duly appointed 
representatives. 

The Secretary- Treasurer for the district may be chosen from 
among: the representatives or otherwise. 

It is well to continue the Secretary in office from year 1o— 
year, provided her services are acceptable to the Institute 
concerned, and to the Department. It is well, generally 
speaking, to see that the offices of President and Vice President 
are filled by persons from different portions of the riding, 
from year to year, keeping in view the necessity for having 
the President and the Secretary so located that they can com- 
municate with each other with convenience. If it is in the 
best interests of the work, a President may be continued in 
office from year to year. Only in exceptional cases, however, 
should she act as the chief executive officer for more than 
two years. The selection of district officers is one of the 
greatest responsibilities resting upon the representatives to the 
annual meeting. With a good President, a Vice-President 
and a Secretary, you are practically eon of a thriving 
Institute. 

The Board of Directors shall consist of the President, Vice- 
President and Secretary-Treasurer for the district, and one re- 
presentative from each Branch, duly appointed as a district 
director by the Branch. 
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The names of the District Directors appointed by the 
Branches shall be announced at the annual meeting, and they 
shall be duly elected. 

Two auditors, members of the Institute, but not district 
directors, shall be elected annually. 

The election of officers shall be either by show of hands or 
by ballot, as may be decided by the representatives in attend- 
ance.. (See page 29.) Only duly appointed representatives 
are entitled to vote for district officers. 

The Board of Directors for the district may add to their 
number one or more representatives from each municipality 
in which oganization has not yet been effected, except in 
thinly settled districts, when directors may be chosen irrespec- 
tive of the municipalties. The District Board of Directors 
may appoint from among themselves and the general mem- 
bership, committees to deal with work of a district character. 


If the Secretary-Treasurer resigns, or, for any cause, does 
not perform the duties of her office, or if she removes from 
the district, the President shall immediately issue a letter 
calling the officers and directors together, giving at least ten 
days’ notice. In the meantime the President shall perform 
the duties of Secretary-Treasurer. In case the Presidency is 
vacant, or the President fails to perform her duties as Presj- 
dent, the Vice-President or two of the directors shall direct 
the Secretary to call a meeting as indicated above. The Dis- 
trict directors shall have power to elect officers to fill any - 
vacancies which may occur in the District Executive. The 
person or persons thus elected may be from among the direct- 
ors or the general membership. If the District Director of 
a Branch removes or resigns, the branch concerned shall, at 
its next regular meeting, appoint a person to fill the vacancy, 
and such person shall be considered a District Director from 
the date of appointment. The Branch Secretary shall notify 
the District Secretary of such appointment. In -cases where 
a branch has failed to elect a District Director, the Secretary 
of the branch shall act as District Director. 

Any change in the personnel of the Executive or Directorate 
shall be reported to the Superintendent forthwith. 

The newly elected district officers shall have charge of the 
work of the riding at the conclusion of the annual meeting. 
The old district officers will be expected to complete arrange- 
ments for the regular summer series of meetings, and it would 
be well for one of them to attend the series. If none of the 
newly appointed district officers have had experience in dis- 
trict work one of them should accompany the old officer to 
the summer series of meetings. 
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DUTIES OF DISTRICT OFFiCERS. 


The PrEsmDENT should be one who has had considerable to 
do with the work of the Institute. Her work wiil be chiefly 
that of advisor, as one of the executive officers. The District 
Secretary shall be guided largely by her in carrying on the 
work from time to time. The District President shall be ex- 
pected to preside at the annual meeting. She should also 
visit each of the branches within the riding at least once a 
year, and assist in such ways as she thinks well in furthering 
the interests of the work. It is not wise, generally speaking, 
for the District President and District Secretary to visit a 
branch upon the same day, unless this can be done at no 
additional cost to either branch or district Institute. The 
District President shall also make it her business to enquire 
as to the possibilities of extending the work within the riding. 
She shall preside at all meetings of the Executive and the 
Board of Directors. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT, as one of the executive officers, shall 
preside in the absence of the President. If the District Presi- 
dent resigns, the Vice-President shall perform the duties of 
the President until another has been appointed by the District 
Board of Directors. The President thus appointed shall hold 
office until the next annual meeting. 

The District SECRETARY- TREASURER shail have the powers 
of a managing director, acting under the control and with the 
approval of the Seana otieens: and Board of Directors. 

No funds shall be expended except upon the authority of 
the District Executive. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary upon the authority of 
the President, or any two officers or directors, to give notice 
of all meetings of the executive officers of the Board of Direct- 
ors, and of all meetings of the Institute as required by these 
rules, and to keep correct minutes of the proceedings. 

All official correspondence shall be conducted by the Secre- 
tary, or some person acting for her. In all correspondence re- 
lating to the Institute, the name of the Institute shall be given 
in full after the signature of the officer, except in cases where 
an official heading is used. 

All reports and returns required by the Superintendent shall 
be made out upon forms specially provided and in the manner 
indicated. 

The Secretary shall also keep full records of the proceed- 
ings of the Institute in a Minute Book furnished bv the De- 
partment. She shall also keep a book in which shall be enter- 
ed in alphabetical order the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers residing in the district. 
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It shall be the duty of the Secretary to prepare and submit 
to the executive the annual report, and to present the final re- 
port to the annual meeting. 

Not later than the first of July of each and every year, she 
shall forward to the Superintendent by registered letter or 
otherwise, a copy of the report, which should contain the fol- 
lowing: (1) Financial statement of funds under the control 
of district officers; (2) Financial statement of each Branch; 
(3) General statement combining the financial statement for 
the district and those of the several branches; (4) Statement 
of membership of each branch; (5) Summary of meetings for 
year, including the number. held by each branch, as well as 
those under the direction of the district officers; the number 
of papers or addresses given, and the total attendance ; (6) 
Names of district officers, and officers of branches for the new 
year. 

On cr before the first of July of each year, the Secretary 
shall send a list of members for the current membership year 
(beginning June 1st ard ending May 31st) to the Superintend- 
ent, and on or before the first of each succeeding month, she 
shall furnish the names and address of additional members. 
Secretaries are requested to use exceptional care in giving the 
initials of members of the Institute. It does not answer the 
purpose to say “‘Mrs.”’ or ‘‘Miss,’’ without giving the initials, 
and it is desired that the same initials be used from year to 
year. Please write all names in a legible hand. All members 
within the district shculd be recorded in the membership book 
for the district. 

Within two weeks after the close of each Institute meeting, 
or series of meetings, the Secretary shall forward to the Super- 
intendent a detailed report of said meeting or meetings, in 
which shall be stated the name of the place or places at which 
sessions were held, the number of persons present at each ses- 
sion, the name and address of each person who read a paper 
or gave an address, the title of paper or address, and a com- 
ment upon its value. Reports of meetirgs received from 
Branch secretaries are to be retained by the District Secretary, 
and a tabulatcd record of the same kept in the District minute 
book. 

On or kefore the first o° March, the Secretary shall send to 
the Superintendert such reports and information as are neces- 
sary regarding the regular summer series of meetings, and 
the annual meeting. 

The Secretary shall, when possible, secure the manuscript 
of papers read at meetings of brarches, in order that she may 
have them interchanged bv the branches, and, when required, 
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furnish the Superintendent with the same. Each Branch In- 
stitute should furnish at least one paper each year to be for- 
warded to the Superintendent. These papers will be published 
as the Department may decide, and will be returned to the 
Institute concerned when desired. Secretaries, or essayists 
are not required to rewrite papers before sending them to the 
Superintendent; forward them as read at local meetings. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to notify the Superin- 
tendent as to points at which organization meetings could 
likely be held with success. It shall also be her duty to keep 
herself well posted regarding the work of the various Branches, 
and send to the Superintendent any information regarding 
these which she considers of value to him. If the District 
Secretary finds it difficult to get definite information from the 
Branch Secretaries, she should take it upon herself to com- 
municate with the Branch Presidents, or with some of the mem- 
bers. 

THE TREASURER. The duties of both Secretary and Treas- 
urer are usually performed by one person. If so desired, the 
District Board of Directors may appoint some person other 
than the Secretary, to act as Treasurer. It shall be the duty 
of the Treasurer to receive and account for all moneys belong- 
ing to the Institute, and disburse the same under the instruc- 
tions of the executive officers, without whose order no money. 
shall be paid out. She shall also prepare in detail and present 
to the annual meeting a duly audited statement of receipts 
and expenditures. She shall also use such cash and receipt 
books, etc., as may be required by the Superintendent. The 
funds of the Institute as received by the Treasurer shall, when 
possible, be deposited in a chartered bank to the credit of the 
Institute. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. The executive officers shall be held 
responsible for carrying into effect the plans of work decided 
upon by the representatives at the annual meeting and the 
Board of Directors, and shall arrange the details of the same. 

The expenses of the members of the District Executive in 
attending meetings other than the one held at the time of the 
annual meeting shall be borne out of the district funds. 


Directors. It will not be necessary to call the District 
Board of Directors together very often. Upon the written re- 
quest of two members of the Board, the President shall direct 
the Secretary to call a meeting of the Board. 

The District Directors should be active workers in their 
respective branches and do all in their power not ‘only to 
further the interests of the local society, but also to extend 
and assist the work throughout the riding. ; 
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They should by correspondence and by attending the meet- 
ings of directors called from time to time aid the District 
Executive in making the work successful. If a director finds 
it impossible to attend a directors’ meeting which has been 
duly called, she should notify the district Secretary of her de- 
sires and views regarding the business to be brought before 
the meeting. 





Explaining Food Chart while soup is boiling. 


— 


CommiITTEEs. It will be found advantageous in many ridings 
to appoint committees to take charge of special features ‘of 
the work in the riding, such as, district conventions, inter- 
change of talent by the branches, extension of work within 
the riding, programmes for meetings, co-operative work 
among the Institute members, etc. These committees may 
be appointed from among the directorate, or the directorate 
and general membership. The District President and Vice- 
President shall be ex-officio members of all such committees. 
A chairman shall be named for each committee. 
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THE BRANCHINSTITUTE. 


OFFICERS. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, Directors 
(3 or more), two Auditors, Committees (if thought desirable), 
Programme, Membership, Finance, etc. 

The President and Sccretary shall be ex-officio members of 
all committees. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The members present at the annual meeting shall elect 
officers, consisting of President, Vice-President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and three or more directors, depending upon the 
membership. Where the membership is more than 25, it 
would be well to have an additional director for each 20 mem- 
bers. This is a matter which must be left to the discretion 
of the members of the Institute concerned. 

Committees to look after programmes, places to hold meet- 
ings, invitations and membership, finance, etc., may be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors as occasion may require. 
These committees may be chosen from among the directors 
and other members of the Institute. The President and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall be ex-officio members of all cormmittees. 

Where there are three or more Branches in a riding, each 
branch, at its annual meeting, shall appoint representatives 
to the annual meeting for the district. When there are 
only two branches in a riding, there should be an under- 
standing between their officers as to whether or not they 
will have officers for district purposes separate and dis- 
tinct from the officers of the first organized Institute in the 
district. Upon the request of the officers of either branch, 
arrangements shall be made for the election of district officers 
separate from the officers of the first formed branch. The 
officer in a branch may also act as a district officer. Until 
arrangements are made for the election of district officers, the 
officers of the first formed branch shall have charge of the 
work in the district under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. They should, however, confer with the officers 
of the other branch as to the possibilities of extending the 
work, the holding of joint meetings, etc. 

Each Branch is entitled to three representatives at the an- 
nual meeting for the district for a membership up to 25; four 
representatives for a membership of 26-50; five for 51-75; six 
for 76-100, and seven for over 100 members. The number of re- 
presentatives shall be based upon the membership for the clos- 
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ing year. Two of the representatives from each branch should 
be the President and the Secretary. ‘ 

Each Branch shall, at its annual meeting, elect one person 
to act upon the District Board of Directors throughout the 
year. The person so elected shall be one of the representa- 
tives to the district annual meeting. It would usually be in 
the best interests of the branch and the work of the district 
to have one of the officers of the branch either the Secretary, 
President, or Vice-President as a representative upon the 
District Board of Directors. 

The Branch concerned may pay the expenses of the repre- 
sentatives in attending the annual meeting for the District. 
It is expected, however, that only a small proportion of the 
funds will be expended in this way, as most of the representa- 
tives will, no doubt, attend the annual meeting without cost 
to the Institute. 


DUTIES OF BRANCH OFFICERS. 


The PRESIDENT shall preside at all meetings of the Institute 
as well as at meetings of the Board of Directors. If special 
meetings of the whole membership of the Institute, or of the 
Directors, are desired, the President shall direct the Secretary 
toocal thevsame, 3%. 

The VickE-PRrESIDENT shall perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent in her absence. 

The SECRETARY-TREASURER should attend all regular meet- 
ings of the Institute, as well as meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and shall keep a record of the minutes of such meetings in 
a book furnished for such purpose. If she is unable to attend 
a regular meeting of the Institute she should make arrange- 
ments, in conjunction with the President, for some person to 
act in her place. At the opening of each meeting, the Presi- 
dent shall call upon the Secretary to read the minutes of the 
preceding meeting. As soon as these have been approved by 
those in attendance, the President shall sign the same. The 
Secretary shall also keep a record of the members of the In- 
stitute in the minute book furnished by the Department, and 
shall furnish these names to the District Secretary at least 
once each month. Great care should be exercised in giving 
the initials of the members, and also not to report a name 
more than once during the year, June 1st to May 31st. Re- 
ports of all meetings should be sent to the District Secretary 
upon the forms furnished for this purpose, not later than ten 
days after the meetings have been held. An exact record 
should be kept of all receipts and expenditures, and a financial 
statement should be furnished by the Branch Secretary to the 
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District Secretary not later than the 1st of June. In ‘sending 
reports of meetings to the District Secretary, please indicate _ 
the name of the hall, or other place at which the meeting was 
held, the number in attendance, the names of the persons tak- 
ing part in the programme, subjects discussed, and such other 
notes regarding the meeting as will be of interest. If a paper 
or address has proved of exceptional interest to the members, 
the Superintendent will be pleased to get a copy of the same. 
This may be sent direct to the Department. Branch Secre- 
taries are also asked to furnish direct to the Superintendent 
any particulars as to new features of work which have proven 
interesting and beneficial to the members. 

CommMiTtEES. The chairman of each committee should re- 
port to the Board of Directors or at regular monthly meetings 
when called upon to do so by the President. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


While membership in the Institute carries with it many 
privileges and advantages, it-does not entail service or re- 
sponsibility. The literature furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture is mailed to all members, whether they attend 
the meetings from month to month, or not. The statistics 
indicate that the great majority of members take advantage of 
the monthly meetings, many because of the sociability enjoyed, 
and still more because of the real benefit derived from the 
papers and addresses delivered and the discussions which are 
a feature of nearly every meeting. You may join and ‘‘do 
nothing,’’ but the likelihood is that before you are aware of 
it you are deeply interested and a valued active member. 
Every woman has some information which will be valued by 
the members of the Institute. 

THE MEMBERSHIP YEAR AS WELL AS THE FINANCIAL YEAR 
shall end with May 31st, and the annual fee shall be twenty- 
five cents. These fecs shall be retained by the Institute col- 
lecting the same. Those who join after May rst should be 
considered as members for the year beginning June rst, and 
their names should not be entered in the Institute books, or 
account taken of their fees in the finances of the Institute, 
until after June 1st. Many additions to the membership are 
secured during the winter months. In such cases it would 
be as well for these persons to join again in the month of 
June. If, however, they do not care to pay the fee so soon, 
they will be at liberty, of course, as all persons are, to attend 
the meetings of the Institute from time to time, and to take 
part in the discussions and programmes. They will not, - 
however, be permitted to vote upon business matters brought 
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before the Institute until after they have paid the fee for the 
current year. The names of members must not be recorded 
in the books, or forwarded to the District Secretary until after 
the fee for the current year has been paid. All members of 
the Institute are to have equal rights so far as attendance 
at the meetings, literature, etc., are concerned, and each is 
entitled to the annual report of the Women’s Institute as well 
as such bulletins and other literature for Women’s Institutes 
as may be published from time to time. 

The fees of members so located that they cannot attend the 
regular meetings of a branch shall be placed to the credit of 
the District funds. After such members express a desire to 
become identified with a particular branch, all subsequent fees 
shall be paid to the Treasurer of the branch concerned, but 
fees shall not be transferred from the District Treasury to any 
branch, or from one branch to another. 

The Department should be notified of changes in address 
of members. A certificate of membership from a Secretary 
of an Institute will entitle the person concerned to the 
privileges of a member of any other branch with which she 
may become identified. She shall have the privileges of a 
regular member throughout the Institute year for which her 
fee has been paid. 





SPECIAL INFORMATION FOR NORTHERN 
LNSTELULES: 


The rules and regulations for Branch Institutes are applic> 
able for the Institutes in the Northern portion of the Province, 
that is Parry Sound and all sections north, except that they 
will not be expected to elect representatives to a central annual 
meeting unless requested to do so by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Superintendent will appoint suitable persons at 
central points in the various districts who will perform the 
duties of District Secretary for the surrounding Institutes. 
Until such time as the Secretaries of the Branches in the 
Northern Districts have been directed to report to a District 
Secretary, they will please send reports direct to the Super- 
intendent. : 


FINANCES. 


The Institutes derive the money with which to carry on 
their work from various sources. In addition to the regular 
twenty-five cent membership fee, and the grant from the De- 
partment, as indicated below, appropriations are usually made 
by the Farmers’ Institute, the county, and the township coun- 
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cils. Some societies also hold socials and entertainments. 
which not only result in increased receipts but tend to adver- 
tise and popularize the society. The amount of the grant 
from the Farmers’ Institute varies from $5.00 to $25.00, 
while the grants from the councils vary considerably, but are: 
usually from $10.00 to $25.00. In a number of ridings, the 
Women’s Institute co-operates with the Farmers’ Institute in 
running excursions, in which case they receive a percentage of 
the profits therefrom. 

The receipts from excursions and the grants made by the 
county councils should be paid to the District Treasurer. By 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of the District Board of 
Directors, a sum not in excess of one-half the grant from the 
county council and receipts from excursions may be divided: 
among the branches within the riding in such proportion as. 
the needs of the various societies would indicate. In no case, 
however, shall one branch be given more than twice the amount 
appropriated out of the district funds to any other branch: 
within the riding. 

It shall be the duty of the District Executive, together with 
representatives of the District Board of Directors, if so desired, 
to wait upon the County Council and the Farmers’ Institute 
directors for grants. By placing before .these organizations. 
the object of the Women’s Institute and giving a statement 
of the work being done within the riding, there is usually 
little difficulty experienced in securing assistance. 

Application for grants from town and township councils shall 
be made by the officers of the branch or branches concerned. — 
A branch is expected to make application only to the council 
of the municipality within which it is located. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING LEGISLATIVE GRANTS. 


A grant of $3.00 will be made to each Branch upon the fol- 
lowing conditions :—— 

That it has a paid membership of at least fifteen, if organiz- - 
ed during the preceding calendar year; or a membership of 
ten, if organized during the current calendar year. 

That at least four meetings have been held during twelve 
months ending May artst. Institutes organized in current 
calendar year must have held at least three meetings by 
October ist, to be entitled to a grant for the current year. 
The Department must be assured by the District Secretary: 
or the Secretary or President of the Branch concerned that 
its members intend to continue to hold meetings. 

That a satisfactory financial statement be furnished for the 
previous year. 
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‘ 


That a list of the officers for the current year has been fur- 
nished. 


\ 


GRANTS TO District Institutes WILL BE MADE AS FOLLOWS : 


$10.00 Regular grant. 
3.00 for each Branch, up to eight, which meets with 
above conditions. ; 
2.00 for each additional Branch up to fifteen. 


Branch Officers who perform the duties of District Ofhcers 
are expected to see that the funds intended for district pur- 
poses are experded in such a way as to further the work 
throughout the district, and, if there is another Branch with- 
in the riding, a fair proportion of the funds should be ex- 
pended in its interests. Separate accounts must be kept of 
District and Brarch funds, where there is more than one or- 
ganization within the riding at the time the grant was made. 

The reports of the District annual meeting should be sent 
to the Superintendert as soon as possible after July rst. As 
soon as this has been received in proper form, the Superin- 
tendent will notify the Minister of Agriculture, and the legis- 
lative grant will be paid as socn as convenient. If reports 
are made out and forwarded promptly, all Institutes entitled 
to grants will receive the same some time in September or 
October. 


EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS. 


Expenditure of District Funds. The district funds shall be 
used for such purposes as will further the interests of the work 
throughout the riding, such as advertising the regular series 
of summer meetirgs, paying the expenses of the Secretary 
or President in attending these meetings, as well as other 
meetings at which it is thought that their presence would add 
to the interest and efficiency of the Institute, in paying the 
transportation of the delegates sent from the Department, 
postage and stationery for the District Secretary, the salary 
of the District Secretary, and such other expenditures as are 
authorized by the District Board of Directors, and are for the 
general advancement of the work. 

The Salary of the District Secretary should be fixed by the 
District Board of Directors. In cases where there are three 
branches, it is recommended that the Secretary receive at least 
$10.00 annually. In addition to this, she may receive in- 
creases as the work extends in the riding. The services of a 
competent Secretary should be rewarded as the work prospers 
in the riding. 
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The District Executive must see to it that the funds are so 
expended that each branch will receive equal benefits from the 
same, as far as possible. They must be guided in the ex- 
penditure of funds by the Board of Directors. 


The grant made for district purposes is intended for use in 
an effort to extend the work throughout the riding. The 
appropriation made by the Department and grants by the ~ 
County Council and Farmers’ Institute are not intended for 
the sole benefit of one branch or a limited section of the riding. 


The Expenditure of Branch Funds. The funds of a Branch 
Institute shal] be expended in providing a suitable place in 
which to hold the meetings from month to month, jin adver- 
tising these meetings, in sending notices of meetings to mem- 
bers, in the purchase of postage and stationery with which 
to carry on the necessary correspondence, entertaining dele- 
gates sent out by the Department, and in such other ways as 
are thought advisable by the officers of the Local Institute, 
bearing in mind always that whatever expenditure is made 
must be of such a nature that all members will have equal 
privileges in participating in the benefits accruing therefrom. 
If books are purchased, the same must be kept at some central _ 
point where all members will have access to or use of them 
upon equal terms. The books should also be labelled with 
the name of the Institute, the date of purchase and the cost. 
When periodicals are paid for out of Institute funds, the same 
should be kept in some central point, or circulated upon some 
definite system approved of by the majority of the members. 
In the event of the district funds being exhausted, and the 
finances of the branches warrant it, the District Board of 
Directors shall, by a two-thirds vote, have the power to make 
an assessment for the transportation of delegates in attending 
meetings at the branches so assessed. 


Admission to meetings. Institute officers are at liberty to 
use their discretion as to whether or not a charge shall be 
made for admission to concerts, entertainments, etc., gotten 
up by the Institute. When, however, a speaker sent out hy 
the Department is in attendance and her services and expenses 
are being paid for either in part or in full by the Department, 
no admission fee shall be charged. When the Institute con- 
cerned is bearing the entire travelling expenses and is paying 
for the services of the speaker, it is at liberty to make such 
charges for admission as are thought advisable by its officers. 
The regular meetings of the Institute are supposed to be free 
to all women and girls over fourteen years of age. Persons 
who have not paid their fee will not, however, be expected to 
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take any part in the business portion of the meeting or to 
participate in the use of periodicals, books, reports, etc. 
Literature from the Department will be sent only to those 
who have paid the regular membership fee for the current year. 


ORDER OF MEETINGS. 
REGULAR MEETINGS OF BRANCHES. 


Opening exercises. 

Reading of rainutes. 

Approval of same by the audience, and signing of minutes 
by the President. 

Unfinished business. 

Reports of committees. 

Business arising out of minutes and reports of committees. 

New business; miscellaneous business. 

Regular programme. 

Adjournment. 


ANNUAL MELTING OF BRANCHES. 


Opening exercises. 

Reading of minutes. 

Approval of same by the audience, and signing of minutes 
by President. 

President’s address. 

Reports of committees, including report of Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Business arising out of minutes and reports of committees. 

Election of officers for ensuing year. 

Appointment of representatives to District annual meeting. 

Appointment of District Director. 

New business. 

Regular programme, if one has been prepared. 

Adjournment. 


Annuat MERTING OF DistRICT INS1ITUTE. 


Opening exercises. 

Reading of minutes of last annual meeting. 

President’s report and discussion thereon. 

Report of the Executive presented in writing by the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Report of the Auditors presented in writing. 

Business arising out of reports. 


/ 
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Election of District President, Vice-President and Secretary- 
Treasurer by the representatives from the various Branches. 

Announcement of name of Directors and their formal elec- 
tion. 

New business. 

Regular programme. 

Adjournment. 


QuORUM. 


Fach Institute shall have power to state how many members, 
or what proportion of the membership, shall constitute a 
quorum. ‘This should be considered at the time of the annual 
meeting. Jf no rule has been adopted, then an attendance of 
one-third of the membership, when it is less than thirty, shall 
be required; and ten, when the membership is thirtv or more. 

The quorum for a district annual meeting shall be one-half 
of representatives appointed by Branches, or a minimum of 
eight when the number of representatives appointed is six- 
teen or more. 


SOME RULES FOR ORDINARY MEETINGS. 


Order of Business. See page 24. 

Vote on a Question. A vote may be taken on a question by 
a show of hands or by ballot. After a motion has been made 
and seconded, the next thing in order will be for the presiding 
officer to state the question. If it is debatable, she will call 
for a discussion, but if it is not she will take the vote at once. 
Before the vote is taken on any motion or amendment, the 
presiding officer shall ask, ‘‘Is the meeting ready for the ques- 
tion?’ The question shall not be put when it is debatable 
so long as any member desires to speak and is in order. 
Should an amendment to a motion be made, the amendment 
should be voted upon before the original motion. The pre- 
siding officer should always call for a negative vote, unless the 
vote be unanimous. After the vote has been taken, the pre- 
siding officer shall announce the result. The maker of a 
motion can vote against it, but cannot speak against her own 
motion. A member cannot vote upon a question which purely 
affects that member and that member only, but if it relates to 
several members, she may. The presiding officer may vote 
when there is a tie, or at any time when her vote will affect 
the result, or when her vote will make a tie and so defeat the 
measure. At all other times the presiding officer cannot vote. 

Except by permission of the presiding officer, no member or 


other person shall speak except to ask a question, or to intro-_ 


duce or speak to a motion. 


Boats 
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In the discussion following the introduction of a subject, no 
person shall speak more than twice, nor for a longer time than 
five minutes, except by vote of the meeting. 

When a question is under consideration, no motion shall be 
in order except the following :—(a) To adjourn; (b) to post- 
pone; (c) to amend. These motions take precedence in. the 
order named, and the first two shall be decided without debate. 


A motion to reconsider any question decided by the Insti- 
tute shall be in order, provided such motion be not made on 
the same day on which the original resolution is carried. 


The following motions are not debatable, and must be voted 
upon without discussion or comment by either audience or 
presiding officer :— 

To adjourn, majority. 

Objections to considering the question, two-thirds vote re- 
quired. 


To lay on the table, i.e., to leave for consideration at a sub- 
sequent meeting, majority. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Officers may be elected by vote or by acclamation. The first 
duty of the presiding officer is to ascertain how many in the 
assembly are members entitled to vote. The President may 
preside during the election of officers, or may call upon some- 
one else to take the chair. When electing by vote by ballot, 
the chair will appoint scrutineers to distribute through the 
assembly slips of paper for ballot. The scrutineers will collect 
and count the ballots. The nomination for officers requires no 
seconder. When all nominations have been made and when 
the ballots have been distributed and time allowed for marking, 
the chair shall order all ballots collected, and will ask if all 
have voted who are entitled to vote. She will then state that 
the ballots have been all collected and order the scrutineer to 
count the same. The scrutineers may count the ballots aloud 
in the presence of the assembly, cr they may retire. In count- 
ing the ballots all blanks are ignored and thrown out. After 
all ballots have been counted, the one keeping the count shall 
read the tally sheet. The correct form of reading the tally 
sheet 1s as follows :— 


(1) The number entitled to vote. 

(2) The number of votes cast. 

(3) The number necessary for a choice. 
(4) The number each received. 
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The one who receives the largest number of votes cast, the 
chairman shail declare elected. A member can vote for any 
other member for office whether such member has been nomin- 
ated or not. A scrutineer may be a candidate, but after she 
is nominated she shall either decline the nomination or resign — 
as scrutineer, as it would not be wise for a candidate to be 
allowed to count her own ballots. 

When electing by vote without ballots, the chairman shall 
ask for nominations, the Secretary recording all such in the 
order of nomination. ; 

When the nominations are closed the chair shall ask for a 
show of hands of those in favor of the candidate first nomi- 
nated, then of those in favor of the person next nominated, 
etc. The person receiving the largest number of votes shall — 
be declared elected to the office for which she has been nomi- 
nated. 

Committees. 


_ 


Committees may be nominated by the assembly or appointed 
by the chair, and may be elected either by acclamation or by 
ballot. The chair has the right to appoint a committee only 
after the carrying of a motion to that effect. One person has 
the right to nominate one only for the committee, until all 
other members have had the opportunity to nominate. Stand- 
ing committees are permanent committees; special and tem-_ 
porary committees are chosen to take charge of special sub- » 
jects, and are created whenever necessary. All committees 
should be organized, especially temporary committees. The 
business in charge of the committee should be conducted the 
same as in that of a large body. The first one named on the 
committee is temporary chairman, whose business it is to ob- 
tain a list of the committee, appoint a place, set a time, and 
make the preliminary arrangements for a meeting. The major- 
ity of the members of a committee constitute a quorum. 

The first thing to do in a committee is for the temporary 
chairman to call the meeting to order and ask for nomination 
for a Secretary. After the election of a Secretary she should 
call for nomination for a permanent chairman. The tempor- 
ary chairman may be made a permanent one or another may 
be elected. The committee can then proceed to the business it 
was created for. Only what the majority agrees to, becomes 
the report of the committee. Either the chairman or the Sec- 
retary of the committee reads the report. The minority of a 
committee may present a minority report, which shall be heard 
following the report of the committee and before the latter 
has been acted upon. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF A BRANCH 
INSTITUTE. 


In order that those who are not familiar with Institute work 
and the manner in which organizations are formed, and the 
work carried on, we beg to give a brief history of the organi- 
zation of the work at one of our most successful Institutes. 

The ladies in the vicinity of T— —— first heard of the 
Women’s Institute through the Farmers’ Institute delegates 
who visited the locality. They also saw general notices in 
agricultural papers of the work in other portions of the Pro- 
vince. They did not, however, have a clear idea as to the 
nature of the work undertaken and there was very little in- 
terest manifested until the Secretary of the Farmers’ Institute 
secured the services of a lady delegate to attend a regular series 
of Farmers’ Institute meetings in the riding. It was with 
great difficulty that two or three interested ladies induced half 
a dozen others to attend the evening session at which both 
the lady and gentlemen delegates gave addresses. Mrs. 
B—————- was doubtful as to the advisability of organizing, 
and stated that most of the women in the locality were good 
housekeepers and she did not know that much benefit would 
be derived from discussing topics dealing with the selection, 
preparation and cooking of food. The delegate explained, 
however, that many other topics besides purely food subjects, 
of general interest to home-makers were taken up at the meet- 
ings. As soon as Mrs. B——— and her friends clearly under- 
~ stood that the chief object of the organization is to provide a 
common meeting place for the home-makers (all denominations 
and classes) at which they may discuss anything and every- 
thing which tends to the betterment of home conditions, there 
was an increased interest manifested, and it was decided to 
form an Institute and officers were elected. 

Some difficulty was experienced in getting the members to 
consent to give addresses or papers. The first meeting was 
called for one month after the date of organization, and a 
‘paper on ‘‘Canning and Preserving’’ was read, and discussed 
by all present. 

The first regular monthly meeting was attended with so 
much interest and profit to all present that there has been a 
gradually increasing interest and attendance from month to 
month. A glance at the topics which have been taken up within 
the twelve months since organization will indicate the breadth 
of knowledge of the members and their willingness to give all 
the benefit of their experience and study. 

Care of the Sick, Breads and their Food Values, Kitchen 
Garden, Vegetables as a Diet, Winter Clothing, Observations 
on Bread, The Uses of Lemons, The Value of Apples, and 
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How to Cook Them, The Spirit of Christmas, Fish, Pickling, 
Cheese, Value of Fruit as Food, Preparation of Meats, Christ- 
mas Gifts, House Plants and How to Grow them, Hints on 
the Care and Management of Children, How to Spend Winter 
Evenings, Household Conveniences, Laundry Work. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


A very important feature in connection with the Institute 
work, and one which is full of interest and benefit to the officers 
and members throughout the Province, is the Annual Con- 
vention held at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. These 
conventions have grown in interest and numbers. from year 
to year, and that for 1906 was attended by over three hun- 
dred delegates and at most of the sessions about five hundred 
women were present. 

The addresses and papers delivered at the convention, to- 
gether with specially written papers by regular workers, and 
articles furnished by members of the Institutes throughout the 
Province, are combined in the annual report which is sent to 
all members. 

The following report, written by a representative of the 
Farmers’ Advocate, gives briefly the leading features of this 
gathering : 4 

‘“‘There must be something good goin’ on in Guelph,’’ re- 
marked the London trackman, jovially, as a score or more 
women, all enthusiastically talking ‘‘Institute,’’ boarded the 
2.45 p.m. train “‘going east;’’ and that something good did 
go on at Guelph will be heartily conceded by everyone who 
attended the convention held in Massey Hall, O.A.C., on 
December 12 and 13. Arriving somewhat late, after attend- 
ing a ‘‘dem.’’—as the Macdonald Institute girls conveniently 
dub:a ‘‘demonstration’’—the Farmers’ Advocate representa- 
tive found the convention already well under way, with a 
crowded hall, Hon. Nelson Monteith in the chair, and Mr. 
Putnam, Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes, beginning 
what proved to be a most excellent: address in connection 
with his ‘‘Review of the Year’s Work.’’ Mr. Putnam’s force- 
fulness liés not only in his alertness and administrative abil- 
ity, but also in his evident conviction of the importance of his 
work. He has realized—none better—that the home, the hu- 
man element of the farm, should not occupy a place secondary 
to the crops or the stock, or the bank account resulting there- 
from, and this truth he strives to impress at every opportunity. 

‘We have spent thousands and thousands of dollars in this 
Province,’? he said, in his address on December 12th, ‘‘in 
experimental work, scientific investigation, and teaching with 
a view to increasing the productiveness of the soil and the 
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quality of the grain and stock, and it is gratifying to know 
that the public and Legislatures are now awake to the neces- 
sity for devoting their energy and money to that education | 
which will enable us to better feed, to better clothe, to better- 
house, and to give better advantages for inellectual advance- 
ment to the fathers and mothers, the boys and the girls. If 
the moneys spent along agricultural lines have been returned 
to the farmers of the Province tenfold, then the moneys which 
may be devoted to the higher purpose which this organization 
has in hand will be returned a hundredfold.”’ 

Mr. Putnam was very optimistic in regard to the work 
which the Women’s Institute is doing and is capable of doing 
in bringing about this raising of the people as regards com- 
fort and development. He referred to the fact that there are _ 
enthusiastic Institutes now holding monthly meetings, even 
ui Rainy River, Thunder Bay and Temiskaming, and urged 
small and struggling societies, where such exist, not to be 
discouraged. The success of an Institute depends almost 
wholly upon the efferts of its members, not upon outside lec- 
turers. Almost every Institute contains women whose prac- 
tical knowledge should make them effective teachers in meet- 
ings, and thus enable them to become powers in the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

A great work has been done among the 11,000 members. 
by sending out among them scientifically-trained Institute 
workers, capable of inspiring those who hear their addresses 
and watch their demonstrations with eagerness to understand 
more of the whys and wherefores and underlying principles. 
of things. At no very distant date he expects to see regular 
sessions of four or five days, or longer, devoted to the 
study of domestic science in its practical application to the 
farm homes. The result of such sessions would be that greater 
numbers would come up to the Macdonald Institute for still 
further study. 

In planning the work for the coming year, he suggested’ 
that prizes for a special exhibit in connection with one of the: 
regular meetings or at a local exhibition might be made a 
feature. The exhibits might consist of collections of weeds, 
flowers or vegetables collected or grown by the exhibitor, or 
of bread, cake, etc. A special effort should be made to in- 
terest the girls of each locality in the work. The success oi 
the work, it is repeated, depends more upon the efficiency 
and enthusiasm of the local members than upon any othe: 
condition, but the fullest success must come when officers, th« 
publishers of periodicals and the Department come to work 
in harmony towards the common end for which all should aim 
-—the advancement of home and country. 
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DELEGATES TO CONVENTION. 


Full announcements regarding the programme, railway 
fares, billeting of delegates, appointment of delegates, ex- 
penses, etc., will be made each year. 


ADVERTISING. 


Each Branch shall arrange and pay for the advertising of 
its regular monthly meetings. When a delegate is sent from 
the Department to attend several meetings in a riding, the 
District officers, in consultation with the District directors 
of the Branches concerned, shall arrange and pay for the 
advertising. It will be found much cheaper to have the print- 
ing of bills and posters for such series of meetings done at 
one office, and the bills and posters sent to the different 
Branch secretaries for distribution. If, however, an Institute 
has been liberally treated by a local paper, it would, no doubt, 
be well, though it may cost a little more, to have the printing 
in connection with the advertising of a meeting, even when 
one of a regular series, done by the local paper. If Branch 
officers desire to get out hand-bills or folders for a meeting 
included in a series and have the printing done locally, notice 
to this effect should be sent to the District Secretary. The 
newspaper advertising in connection with the regular summer 
series of meetings is to be paid for out of district funds. If 
a Branch desires to do newspaper advertising in addition to 
that arranged for by the District Secretary, it may make such 
arrangements as are thought best with the local press, but will 
be expected to bear all charges for such additional advertising. 

The District Executive may use its discretion as to news- 
paper advertising of meetings. The available funds, location — 
of the branches, etc., must be considered in this connection. 


It is well to have the regular monthly meetings of an In- 
stitute held on a given day each month, say, the second Tues- 
day or first Thursday. This will largely overcome the neces- 
sity for sending out notices of the meetings from month to 
month. It will, however, be advisable to use some means to 
remind the members and others who are likely to be interested 
of the place, date, and hour of meeting, a few days before it 
is to be held. In medium sized and large towns where there 
are likely to be counter attractions, it is considered good ad- 
vertising to distribute hand-bills only a day or two before the 
meeting is to be held, especially when delegates from the De- . 
partment are to be in attendance. 
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Samples of posters, handbills and folders will be sent to 
Institute Secretaries from time to time as a guide to them in 
getting out advertising material. The last page of a folder 
or the back of a hand-bill may be used for advertising pur- 
poses, the amount obtained for the same sometimes paying 
the total cost of paper and printing. 

The issuing of a calendar with programmes of the monthly 
meetings, and advertisements on one or more sheets, is an 
effective way of keeping the work of the Institute prominently 
before the people. The editors of local papers are usually 
pleased to put in short reading notices of the monthly meetings. 
It is well to announce, through the local press, the programme, 
giving the names of those who are to take part in the same. 
A somewhat full report of the proceedings of the meetings 
from month to month will create a local nterest which cannot 
be secured in any other way. Always make it clear in the 
announcements that all women will be made welcome to the 
meetings, and do not fail to specially invite young women and 
girls. 


PROGRAMMES. 


By arranging definite programmes of meetings and making 
announcements of the same public, the members will be in- 
duced to attend regularly, and a general interest in the work 
will be created in the community. It is more necessary that 
full particulars as to the subjects to be taken up, and the 
announcements of the persons who will take part in the pro- 
gramme, be given, than that a report of the proceedings 
should be given publicity, although such reports have the 
effect of popularizing the Institute. 

See that prominence is given to each meeting, just before 
it is to be held. 

It is always well to formally open and close a meeting. A 
little music, a reading or a recitation, especially if given by 
one of the members, will add much to the interest of the meet- 
ing, and give it the variety which is necessary in order to 
insure the greatest success. 

Below we give forms of programmes, which we have plea- 
sure in recommending to the Institutes: 
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PLAIN CARD—PRINTED ON ONLY ONE SIDE. 


WEST ELGIN 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


Dutton Branch 


PROGRAMME 
1907 
Jan, 25—‘‘ Apples.”’ 
Mr. J. Lyons 
‘¢The Practical with the Scientific.”’ 
Mrs. &. V. Docker 
Fes. 22—‘‘ The Uses and Food Value of Eggs.”’ 
Mrs. J. L. Pearce 


‘“Selection and Care of Hens for, Eggs.”’ 
Mrs. A. F. Bobier 


‘“Fowls as Food; Cooking and Carving.” 
Miss Effie Graham 


Marcu 28.—‘‘ Care of the Teeth.”’ 
Dr. Paton 
~ “ Sweet Pea Culture.”’ 
Miss F. McLean 
Aprit 26—‘‘ Consumption : Its Prevention and Cure.”’ 
Dr. McLachlen 
‘‘ Hints for the Garden.”’ 
Mrs. D. Graham 
May 31—“ Patriotism.” 
Mrs. ®. Bobier 


‘‘ Labor-Saving Appliances for the Housekeeper.’ ‘ 
Each Member 


Mrs. D. Graham, Miss M. C. Gow. 
President, Sec.- Treas., 
Dutton. Wallacetown. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRINTING HAND-BILLS, PROGRAMMES AND 
POSTERS. 


Type. Avoid fancy type. Have it as heavy and distinct 
as can be conveniently placed upon the bill without being 
crowded. 


Colors. Suitable colors for hand-bills and programmes are 
light shades of green and grey, or clear white, and the paper 
should be of good quality. In all cases use black ink. For 
posters, a yellow sheet is advised. 


Size. The size of hand-bills may be from eh x g inches to 
64 x 10 inches. Posters should be about 18 x 24 inches to 
20, 27.inches; | 

Announcements. It is preferable to have only one meeting 
announced upon each hand bill, and to indicate clearly the town 
or village, as well as the hall or other place in which the meet- 
ing will be held. The subjects which will be taken up at a 
meeting should be indicated, as well as the time to be devoted to 
each. The names of any local persons who will take part should 
be announced. Advertise the meeting for an hour at which 
the people in the locality can reach the place of meeting. It 
is better to call the meeting for 2.30 and begin on time, than 
to call it for 1.30 or 2.00 and begin half or three-quarters of 
an hour late. In many sections the greatest success has 
attended the meetings addressed by delegates sent out by the 
Department when only one session is announced. If it is 
known that only one session will be held, the attendance at 
that session is more likely to be representative than when two 
sessions are held at one place on the same day. In the larger 
villages and towns it is often advisable to have both afternoon 
and evening sessions, especially as a great many men will 
likely attend the evening sessions, and the work will thus be- 
come better known in the focality, and the co-operation of the 
men can be secured in furthering the interests of the work. It 
is preferable to have one good session than to divide the in- 
terests and have two meetings which lack in interest. 


SUGGESTED Lines OF WorK, BY ONE OF THE WORKERS. 


We have a wonderful guide book for all kinds of work—. 
Nature. Turn her leaves and we see system, harmony, order 
and beauty blended on her pages. 

“Punctuality is the hinge cf business.’? Cur meetings 
should commence on time and close in the same manner. 


, 


. . >] 
‘(Time 1s monev. 
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Programmes should be arranged for the year’s work, a 
given time for business and an allotted time for each person 
taking part in the meeting, time for discussion and incidentals. 
This division of time would be just to all, and no stolen or 
wasted hours would be the result. A good lesson would be 
taught—a time for everything. 

Study our members and find out what each person is 
adapted for,—reading, talking, music, elocution or addressing 
an audience. With material such as this, an ideal Institute 
would be the result. 

Have high ideals in our meetings. Though we may not 
reach the goal, we will get nearer perfection each day by try- 
ing to attain to the ideal. Let us have miscellaneous pro- 
grammes, so that different ideas may be drawn out. Some- 
thing for the farmers, the doctors, the lawyers, mechanics, 
bankers and poor hardworking mothers to take part in, enjoy 
and profit by. Thus we will become unselfish, sociable and 
sympathetic towards all womankind. Let us have something 
bright and cheerful in our meetings. ‘‘A good laugh is good 
for the soul.’’? If we aim to lift our mind from the stern reali- 
ties of life and bring sunshine into our homes and souls, our 
Institutes will do a glorious work. 


If mothers can be induced to see the all-important subject 
of home-making in its true light, and be aroused to the ne- 
cessity of educating herself along all lines pertaining to the 
home, then our Institute will be famed in history for teaching 
the most important studies to make a nation prosperous, re- 
ligious and possess good citizenship. Could we ask for a more 
glorious work? 

Our work should also extend into all homes and arouse all 
to the sense of being educated, so that whatever sphere of 
life women are placed in, the work will be made much easier 
because the mental faculties have been trained to self-reliance, 
business capability, and the power to cope with emergencies. 

If we do our work well, light literature will be abolished, 
because women of cultivated and refined character will not 
have taste for trash, and the boys and girls will be trained to 
read the best books and fully understand the history of the 
present day. 

Let our work include the teaching of agriculture. What 
beautiful comparisons of the seed, soil, fruit, and grain culti- 
vation in nature, to the seed, atmosphere, soil and fruit 
in home culture. Mental, moral, and physical nature may be 
all developed in our Institutes. The eye, hand, ear and intel- 
lect all require training, and more pleasure and profit will be 
gained in this life by cultivating these organs. 


45 
How To Get GIRLS TO TAKE ParT IN INSTITUTE. 


This‘is ‘a problem worthy of consideration, as the girls of 
to-day will be the future women. We cannot expect girls to 
work along the same lines as their mothers, for everything 
changes so quickly, even methods of work. 

We do want the young girls in our Institute. Their pre- 
sence is an inspiration, and they help all to feel young and 
cheerful. They are bright flowers which shed their fragrance 
around. We will have to induce our girls to assist in the 
active work. Would it not be pleasant to see a mother presi- 
dent, and her daughter acting on some of the committees, and 
later occupy one of the important offices of the society? Youth 
would profit by the advice of the experienced, and mothers 
would keep young by associating with our girls. As girls are 
all supposed to be home-makers and housekeepers, it would 
be well to sympathize with and instruct them in the best ways 
of performing those duties. 

Let us have days for girls to bring needlework and inspect 
it, and give prizes for best stitches,—such as hemming, darn- 
ing, making button-holes, hem-stitching. A foundation would 
thus be laid for one of the best accomplishments of a young 
lady, viz., a good needlewoman. 

Elocution and recitations mingled with our dry subjects pro- 
duce an agreeable change. We want a little sentiment in our 
meetings, as well as bold facts. Let the young supply music 
in meetings. They will bring music into our lives and we all 
certainly require this. 

We should study the girls with a view to gaining their 
sympathy. Let us have cake day, candy day, or salad day, 
and have all the young girls bring something they have made 
and give recipes. 

It is more difficult to enlist the town or city girls in our 
work, as they have many other interests. We must endeavor 
to solve the problem, however, and let us all work to this 
purpose. Do all we can to interest the girls and instruct and 
teach them to be good housewives and honored mothers. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR STUDY. 


The accompanying list of suggested topics will be found of 
great value in preparing work for the year. An effort should 
be made to enlist the services and sympathies of the young 
ladies and girls of the locality. While it is somewhat difficult 
to get the younger members of the community to give ad- 
dresses or papers upon a stated subject, they are often quite 
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willing to give recitations or to assist in furnishing music. It 
is well that a limited time at each session be given over to 
music, readings, or recitations. The officers are advised to 
not only consider the capabilities and accomplishments of the 
members when arranging programmes, but to consider also 
the advisability of inviting school teachers, bakers, butchers, 
doctors, dentists, ministers, etc., to give addresses upon 
tepics of interest to the home-maker. 


The Provincial Board of Health and similar organizations 
issue, from time to time, information upon contagious and 
infectious diseases, and other matters affecting the health and 
comfort of the home. Copies of these pamphlets will be fur- 
nished to officers of Women’s Institutes and may well form 
the basis for discussion at some of the regular meetings of the 
Institutes. 


The Canadian Association for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion and other forms of Tuberculosis also issues annual re- 
ports and leaflets, and these will be furnished to the Institutes 
in any quantity desired. 


General Food Subjects. 

The chemistry of cooking. 

Chemical composition of foods. 

The nutritive value of foods. 

The energy or force of foods. 

The cost of various foods in proportion to their nutrients 
and energy. | 

Animal and vegetable foods—,comparative uses, value 
and cost. 

Economy in the use of foods. 

Food requirements of the body in health and disease. 
W ater. 

Its sources and supplies. 

Its impurities and dangers. 

Its uses to the body in health and disease. 
Ice. 

Its sources and dangers. 

Its usefulness in health and in illness. 
Frozen Foods. 

Their composition and value. 

Their use in health and illness. 

Making and serving ice-creams and ices. 
Milk. 

Use of milk and cream on the table. 

The food value and the dangers of milk. 

The dangers of milk as an exclusive diet for children. 
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Foods made from milk. 
The milk supply. 
Selection of cows for milk; their food and water supply. 
Care of the cow and her udder. 
Cleaning and sterilizing dairy utensils. 
Butter and Cheese. 


The making, keeping, and marketing of butter. 
Cottage cheese. 
Cheese as food; its uses on the table. 


Poultry. 


The value and use of eggs. 

Egg production in winter. 

Selection and care of hens. 

Fowls as food; cooking and carving. 
Feeding chickens for the market. 


Meats. 


Meats—their composition and cooking. 

The selection of meats in the markets; best ways of cook- 
ing each cut. 

Fish as food. 


Vegetables. 


The summer vegetable garden on the farm. 

Winter vegetables—their growth and methods of keeping. 

The value of vegetables in the diet. 

The kinds of vegetables and their food value—starchy, 
succulent, nitrogenous. 

The preparation of vegetables for the table. 
Fruits. 

The value of fruits as food; their use in our diet. 

The small fruits of our country, their growth and value. 

Canning and preserving fruits. 

Desirable varieties of apples; their keeping qualities. 
Bread. 


Wheat—varieties, as hard and soft, and the uses of each. 

Flour—its production and use. 

Yeast—history and growth and comparative value of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Bread-making. 

Varieties of breads and bread stufts. 

Plain breads. Fancy breads. 
Cereals. 

The value of cereals as breakfast foods. 

How to cook cereals. 
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Salads. 
Green salads. 
Meat and vegetable salads. 
Nuts and fruit in salads. 


Desserts. 
Pies: 
Puddings—varieties; uses in the family diet; value. 
Fruits. 
Cake. 
Cookies and doughnuts. 
Ginger breads. 
Layer cakes. 
Loaf cakes. . ts 
Drinks. 
Tea and coffee. 
Chocolate and cocoa. 
Summer drinks. 
Sanitation. 
The disposal of house sewage. 
Disposal of garbage and waste. 
Care of sinks, sewers and water closets. 
Location and care of earth closets. 
Care of the cellar. 
Contamination of wells by drainage from house and barn. 
Sanitary condition of stables. 
Care of the sleeping-room. 
Sunshine as a disinfectant. 
Physiological effects of light and heat. 
Dust and microbes. 
Disinfection. 
How to vanquish dust. 
Ventilation. 
Hygiene. 
Nursing and care of the sick. 
How to keep young. 
Prevention and cure of colds. 
Care of the teeth. 
Are plants injurious in sleeping-rooms? 
Physical culture. 
Value of sunshine, pure air and the bath. 
Improving the health and strength of our daughters. 
Domestic hygiene. 
Feeding of children. 
Personal hygiene. 
Simple home remedies. 
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Patent medicines. 
Prevention and cure of consumption. 
First aid to the sick and injured. 


Home Surroundings. 

How to have and care for a good lawn. 

Flowers and shrubs that are easy to grow. 

Location of the house and barn. 

Cleanliness of the surroundings of the home. 

Vegetable and small fruit gardens. 

Value of vines and climbers. 

House plants and winter flowers. 
Architecture of the Home. © ° 

Separation of the living-rooms from the working-rooms— 
kitchen and laundry. 

Plan and arrangements of kitchen and pantry. 

Requisites of a living-room. | 

Requisites of a sick-room; its convenience for isolation 
and for nursing. 

Cellars—their uses and abuses. 

The bath-room, store-rooms, and closets. 

Heating and ventilation; value of different methods; cost 
of different methods. 

Plumbing. 
House Furnishing. 

Color and its effects on interiors. 

Carpets—their manufacture and selection. 

Curtains—manufacture of various kinds; selection. for 
homes; their effect upon health. 

Pictures and their uses. 

The furnishing of a living room for comfort. 

The furnishing of a guest chamber. 

The daughter’s private room. 

The son’s private room. 
The Table. 

The linen and its care. How, what, and when to buy. 

The china and its care. 

Cutlery and its care. 

Care of glass and silver. 

Table decorations. 

Table service. 

Simple meals, well cooked and nicely served—their re- 
fining influence. 
Home Management. 

Domestic help—their treatment, training, duties, and 
rights. 

Waste and economy of food materials, fuels, etc. 

4 HB. 
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Labor-saving appliances. 

A week’s work for a busy housewife. 

Daily and weekly programme of work. 

Insect pests of the house. 

How to wash and iron. 

Making’ soap. 

The modern home and our Institutes as schools of Do- 
mestic Science. 

Kitchen conveniences. 

Systematic housecleaning. ° 

Cleaning the cellar and attic. 

Quilting. 

Saving steps. 

Keeping moths out of clothing. 

Care of lamps. 

Floors; hardwood versus carpets. 

The care of floors. 

Sweeping and dusting. 

The care of carpets, aS and curtains. 

Care of furniture. 

Washing of fine woollens, blankets and bedding. 

Care of beds and hedding. 

Care of clothing. 

Use for old carpets. 

The cost of living. 

The household share of the income. 

Living on an allowance. 

How to save expenses. 

Waste through injudicious buying. 

Waste in the kitchen. 

A dinner for four for one dollar. 


The Family. 
The rights of children. 
Home duties of girls. 
Home duties of boys. 
Special duties for children as a means of teaching them 
responsibility. 
Training of children. 
Allowances for children. 
Home influence on the young. 
Wholesome reading for boys and girls. 
What should a child be taught before starting school? 
Co-operation between home and school. 
The place of patriotism in the child’s education. 
Indoor and outdoor games for the family. 
A girl’s possibilities. 
4a H. B. 


& 
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Value of cheerfulness. 

Worrying versus cheerfulness. 

The evils of fault-finding. 

Meaning and purpose of culture. 

Courtesy and good manners in the home. 

Table manners. 

Place of music in the home. 

Good form in public places. 

The rights of parents. 

Duties of mothers. 

Books that are best. 

Periodicals for the family. 

Most profitable outings for the family. 

How to create and preserve that atmosphere which gives 
character to the home. 

How to start a home dibrary. 

How and when to rest. 

The importance of rest and recreation in the life of the 
home-maker. 

The advantages of separate purses in the family. 

Good form in public places. 

The farmer of the twentieth century. 

The twentieth century farmer’s wife. 

Duties of the guest to host and hostess. 
The School. 

Purpose and educational value of school gardens. 

Beautifying rural school grounds. 

Rural school sanitation. 

Furnishing and decorating the school house. 
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Miscellaneous. 

How much are we worth? : 

How to make our Institute meetings simple, entertaining, 
interesting. 

Home life in the large cities of America. 

Effects of home influences upon our national and political 
life. 

How we are benefited by meeting together. 

Uses of paper. 

Uses of glycerine. 

Dress as an expression of personality. 

Our bird and insect friends. 

How to care for domestic animals. 

Our country’s resources. 

Biographical sketches of great Canadians. 

Canadian authors and their works. 

Value of travelling libraries to rural communities. 
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Value of reading circles. 

Benefits and pleasures of a Macdonald Institute training. 
Success from various standpoints. 

House plants. 


For the guidance of those who are held responsible for 
preparing programmes for the different months, we give below 
a number of subjects which are considered specially suited to 
the different seasons. Selections may be made from these and 
the more complete list given on preceding pages. 


January. 

Suggestions as to work. 

Thoughts on the opening year. 

The best cereals and how to prepare them. 

Winter evenings in the country. 

Why should our homes be open to young men in town? 
February. 

Tempting dishes for invalids. 

Home nursing. 

Best methods of preparing fish. 

The twentieth century boy. 

Tuberculosis. 
March. 

Spring sewing (interchange of patterns). 

Essay on ‘‘Spring, its beauty and work.’’ 

Easter thoughts. 

Different methods of preparing eggs; their food value. 
April. 

Flowers and bulbs, seeds and farm gardening. 

Compare the seed sown in the ground with seed sown in 
our homes. 

What dishes to prepare when appetites require coaxing. 

Contagious diseases. 

Cleanliness of home surroundings. 
May. 
Flowers of May—Blossoms in our homes—Young girls. 

Day in the woods. 

Prosperity of Canada, and memories of our Queen. 

Milk—use and care. 

Which are the best months to pack butter? 

Different methods of preserving butter. 
June. 

The month for picnics—Invite your friends. 

Summer girl. 

Visit to country. , 
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Life as compared to a leaf. 

Food value of strawberries—canning. 

H{ow to prepare simple meals in berry time. 
Sociability. 


july es, 
Holiday time. 
Summer. 
Summer drinks. 
Cool dishes for summer. 
Value of change of air and scenery. 
Modes of dressing. 
Value of bath.— When and how to take it. 
Care: of children in summer season. 
Value of rest in hot season. 
Recipes for cherry pie and cherry pudding. 


August—Harvest time. 

Why is Autumn so beautiful in Nature? Compare it with 
the Autumn of our lives. . 

Salads. 

Canning’ fruits. 

Pickles. 

Friendship. 


September. 

Our County fairs.—Why all should exhibit. 

Exhibition and education—Seeing resources of our fair 
Dominion. 

What we learn by attending exhibitions. 

Peaches. 

Plums. 

Inventions of women—Inventions to save work. 

The servant girl problem. 


. October. 

Agriculture in Public schools. 

How to prepare Thanksgiving dinner. 
Old-fashioned paring bees and quilting bees. 
Books we should read. 

A girl’s duties in the home. 

Hallowe’en pleasures. 


November. 
How to treat our teachers. — 
Games and home amusements for the young. 
Five o’clock teas. 
Apples—Their value—How to prepare them. He 
Thanksgiving for prosperity and welfare of our Dominion. 
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December. 
Why slaughter our forests—What measures to take to 
induce men to plant trees. 
Christmas cake and pudding recipes. 
Inexpensive Christmas gifts. 
How to help our members to have a merry Christmas. 
Our year’s work—Thoughts on closing year. 


TuE HouSEWIFE’S CALENDAR. 


January. 


‘¢ Byen as the matron at her mighty task, 
With pensive labor draws the flaxen thread, 
The wasted taper and the crackling flame 

Forstall the blast.”’ 


Clothe the children warmly, provide the table with heat- 
producing and muscle and brain-building foods, keep the house 
warm but thoroughly ventilated. Now is the time to buy 
whitewear and make it up. Many special inducements are 
offered by merchants to the housewife; nor is it too early to 
lay in a few preparations for the coming Christmas—in fact, 
January has a great many special advantages, outside of mar- 
malade. 


February. 


‘‘St, Valentine was a man of most admirable parts, and so famous for 
his love and charity that the custom of choosing Valentines upon his festival 
took its rise from thence.”’ 


The days grow longer. Watch the health of the household ; 
old people and children must be carefully guarded. Watch 
the boots and rubbers, let there be no damp-feet. Be interested 
in the children’s valentines. Help them with their rhyme- 
making, always approving of kindly ones and discouraging 
the unkind. This is the time for quilt-making. 


March. 


‘‘ Beware the Ides of March.”’ 


Modify the diet a little, introducing stewed prunes; creamed, 
stewed onions; more canned fruits and less preserve and jel- 
lies. Spring is not far off. See that the supply of table linen, 
sheets, towels, etc., is made up. Dry feet and keeping warm 
will prevent much sore throat and colds. 
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April. 


‘There is blue in the sky, and there’s balm in the air, 
And a mystical charm seems to lurk everywhere.” 


Spring’s in the air. Now is the time to sow sweet peas. 
There is the flower garden and the kitchen garden. Have 
the seeds all ready. Watch the apples and vegetables, re- 
moving the poor ones. Keep the blankets in use and the furs 
for there are yet cold days. Give the brooding hen her nest 
of eggs. The early pullet makes the winter layer. 


May. 


3 Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty roads with harmless gold. 
First pledge of blithsome May.” 


Keep a bright fire, but open wide the windows, hit=the 
carpets, wash the curtains. Pack furs and blankets in moth- . 
proof bags or boxes. Now for the flower and vegetable gar- 
dens. Encourage the rose bushes by a little digging about 
their roots. Plan the May work so that you may have more 
time to enjoy June. 


June. 


‘© And what is so rare aS a day in Juue? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.”’ 


Live out of doors as much as you can. Look after the 
roses, spray them and the currant bushes with a solution of 
Paris green. Feed the new chickens with dry oatmeal, supply 
grit and clean water. Keep them ina dry place. Plan picnics 
and nature study parties, for soon the strawberries will ripen 
and small fruit preserving will begin. 


July. 


«« T remember, I remember, how my childhood flitted by,— 
The mirth of its December and the warmth omits) Jaily. 


Introduce vegetable foods, and cut down the meat diet. 
However, it is quite essential to see that proper brain and 
muscle food is given. Whole wheat breads, graham gems, 
eggs, omelettes, rice, nuts, with a plentiful allowance of 
strawberries, and raspberries served with cream are very 
desirable as summer foods. Then we must have cooling 
salads, for which what is more crisp or coaxing than lettuce? 
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See that the men in the field are supplied with cool drinks; 
probably nothing is: more generally satisfactory for this pur-. 
pose than a handful of oatmeal in a small pail of water. Work 
early in the morning and rest at mid-day. Have hammocks. 
and lounges in convenient places. 


August. 


‘We shut our eyes, and flowers bioom on ; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill ; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still.’’ 


And still there is fruit and more fruit to be stored away 
for winter. It is almost impossible to get too many tomatoes. 
canned for soups, and even for use as a fruit. The milk cans. 
must be rinsed with cold water, washed and so very thoroughly 
scalded, as in fact every vessel containing milk must be, if the 
very highest results would be attained. See that all domestic 
animals and fowls have a liberal supply of water. Cut slips. 
from geraniums and other house plants for winter blooming. 


September. 


‘¢¢ Painter of the fruits and flowers ! 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with Thine.’’ 


Now the plums, peaches and pears are beginning to drop.. 
The pickles must be bottled. In all this work keep an eye on. 
the garbage; see that it is all disposed of so that the Septem- 
ber rains may not carry typhoid and other diseases into the- 
wells. 


October. 


‘* And soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 
The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
Tf not on earth, at least in heaven.’’ 


And now. we must think of winter. There are choice- 
apples to be carefully wrapped in paper and laid away for the 
coming spring. These are nutting days, and what happier- 
days do children live? Let them gather the supply for the- 
long winter evenings when tales of heroic deed, and human: 
kindness imbed themselves into child natures. Dress the boys: 
and girls in warm clothing, early in the season. Keep them 
out playing. Have warm suppers and high teas, adding more- 
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meat and heat-producing foods. There is nothing more in- 
viting at this time of year than a warm fireside. Then there 
is the Christmas cake and the pudding to be made. They will 
taste all the better for a few weeks’ waii. 


November. 


‘¢ This is November—let us rest ; 
Close on her heels, the festive time.”’ 


What a busy month, with the storing of winter roots, the 
preparation for hanging storm doors, the last planning of cella: 
space and root houses. Prune the rose bushes well back. 
Have all shrubs mulched and protected with straw. Do not 
forget the prolific currant bush. See that chicken houses are 
made dry and comfortable, with plenty of light and not too 
warm. Much of winter’s comfort, both for man and beast, 
depends upon these timely preparations. Again we welcome 
blankets and furs! 


December. 


“ At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.”’ 


The best time to prepare for Christmas is a little all 
along; then there is no strenuous life to take away its sweet- 
ness when it does come. Sometimes a home-made gift is a 
very acceptable one, but see that no useless, expensive dust- 
catching article is made when for a small expense some dainty 
practical thing could be purchased. Do not doubt the receive: 
will appreciate it. Do not leave Christmas shopping to De- 
cember, when the shops are crowded and hurried. Consult 
with the family as to choice of papers and journals. Have 
suitable books for the winter evenings. Make home the jol- 
liest place in the world for the children. Have all sorts ot 
amusements, debates. Have music and song. 


Cost AND COMPARISON BY WEIGHT AND BULK OF FOODSTUFFS. 


Foodstuffs. Quantity. Weight. Cost. 
Flour. $c: 
ESOP comes sos ache agent om ene eos I cup 4°02. .007 
Pi ausenolel hase etek a oso ncu eee ees I cup Ae .007 
RAGE Yes ates drag ne est ees Ties I cup Aare ke .005 
AWIOle WED te e-bael Gea tes Boos en I cup 7, ea .0075 
(SPAS ooo eenIeoee Sepia ee ee I cup ee ace .0075 


Sugar. 


CGranwiated ate ee ee 
Extra (oO rOUnd ats eccer seat 
Bruit aac cane Cees 


IHIStAKCsy. te core. 
PBR Ed cl Rb aen erie aa i 
alispice: as so re 
white peppetiva +... 
Rolledtogts ts =< te eee 
Rotled wheats. -ce.s eee 
Corn etarehnk ee eo ee 
SAPO s Sats fone ek eaee ook wee 
APIO Cabs kur eine en fe 
Pease (Splitig- oe care 
BeahSa(whtte ieosraser te 
Cocogi cco tis Sosa 
Cream ‘oftattar aan, eau 
Bakinoysodar tc.) Mterene seaet 
VANES Aree testy tice Free Were 
Molasses ti ities eee 
Golden* synips Geacci aie 


area tee I cup Si O25 40:05 
Doe ears 1<cup Out a 508 
scteetreee I cup ase ee COs 
erate Picup Or ae3 .03 
ree i cup ease 04 
pe ERE I cup Doteps 05 
Sate ee I cup peek 045 
pag I cup 44“ .23 
Serene Cs I cup 4% ee 
Pee niey I cup Ba eat .09 
a oe I cup 4% SS Sar 
So oct I cup 44 Ts 
Spree I cup Ga 1875 
ee are I cup 34 008 
Bate I cup cs: .0075 
epee a I cup 54 .034 
Pe een I cup OF .03 
si tease Oa I cup Fi 2025 
eee I cup Oren, .025 
ee I cup rae <O15 
Peat ate I cup eae 21S 
rahe I cup 64 “* 310 
Pirasshy iacup ee fox 
Caer cia TECUDD ee tce > 025 
Pie artes TCU ee cree eae 025 
Bt toe LAGU D Wie gan mma oe 1027 


Note.—1 cup=# pint; 16 tablespoons=1 cup; 3 teaspoons = 
1 tablespoon; 1 egg=approximately 4 tablespoons; 4 cups 


grated cheese=1 pound. 


Thickening proportions to 1 cup liquid allow: 1 tablespoon 
corn starch, 3 tablespoon arrowroot; 14 tablespoon wheat flour. 


Proportion suitable for hot mixtures (to 1 cup liquid)— 


% tablespoon corn starch—a very thin sauce or a thin laundry 


66 6 66 
I 

6 6 6 
Pe 
3 66 66 66 


starch. - 


—a thin sauce; pudding sauce. 
—a thick sauce. 
—a very thick sauce, as for croquettes. 


Proportions suitable for cold mixtures (to 1 cup liquid)— 


% tablespoon cornstarch—cold laundry. starch. 


6 6 66 
1g 


6 6 66 
2 


6é c¢ c¢ 


66 cé ce 66 


—pudding to be served from dish. 


66 


moulds (small). 
(large). 
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Allow 4 tablespoons, or 1 oz., gelatine to from 3 to 34% pints 
liquid for a set jelly to turn from mould. 

For cream soups allow + cup vegetable pulp to 1 cup sauce. 

For croquettes allow 2 cups meat or fish to 1 cup sauce, 

Note.—Level measurements used in all cases. 


List OF Books RECOMMENDED FOR USE OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES, 


These can be sécured at prices indicated if ordered through 
Geo. A. Putnam, Superintendent of Women’s Institutes, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


Remittance must accompany order. Postage and express 
charges to be paid by Institute sending order. 


(Note.—The quotations given are subject, of course, to 
changes in prices as announced by publishers from time to 
time. ) 


Food and Cooking. 


The Science of Nutrition—Atkinson ..................5.55+ $1 00 
Plain Words About Food—Richards .................. Rie I 00 
Food and Its Functions—Knight ...............:::eeeeeeee go 
Practical, Sanitary and Economic Cooking—Abel ...... AO 
Food Products of the World—Green ...............:.065: eo 
Food and Feeding—Sir H. Thompson ..............-...+: se 
The Century Cook Book—Ronald .................-.:4555+ eet Oo 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book—Farmer ..........-. I 70 
Bread and Bread Making—Rorer ..............::0::seeeeee 50 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning—Richards ......... I 00 
Chemistry of Cooking—Williams ...........:. eee 1,20 
Canning and Preserving—Rorer ..........-.-+:s:ssseseeeeee 50 
Handbook of Invalid Cookery—-Boland ...............+-. 1 8o 
Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish Dainties—Hill... 1 25 
Diet in Sickness and Health—Saunders ..............-++++- I 40 
Food and the Principles of Dietetics—Hutchison  ....... Paitets 
Becteote POO — RIC NATO Sy oe che cok Sases carpe os ag pane ale Ceo eee 95 
Food Materials and their Adulterations—Richards ...... I 00 
Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cooking ......... go 


Sanitation and Hygiene. 


Home Sanitation—Richards .............ceeee serene ee tenes an 

The Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Scien c= 
Beet ee ee ence is Ba Rew des pra rahe nets oe ain es 95 

Primer of Hygiene—Reynolds .........:-:.::eseeeeertrene 33 


The Story of Bacteria—Prudden ...... ...--..s.ssseseerererser - 68 
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Dustsand 1ts-Dangets——P ruddent 27-3. te ee 
Drinking Water and Ice Supplies—Prudden ............ 
The Story sot Germ *Tife= Conn ig. eae oes 
Air, Water and Food—Richards and Woodman .......... 
How to Drain=a House—W aring ihc so ee 
Women, Plumbers and Doctors—Plunkett ............... 
The House:that ,jill Bout-——Hardners. anton. 


Children. 


The: Rights‘of Children—=W igein cies ees ee 
Study: in. ChildaNature— Harrisons vicina eu eoaee 
Concerning. Children—-Gilman ene eee ones ee 
Early Training of Children—Malleson ..................... 
How:toieed sChildren=—— Flor an. ttt cok ae ve es ee ie 
In the Child’s World—Emilie Poulson ..................... 


Miscellaneous. 


How to Keep Well—Crandall ........... Geir tt epee eae 2 
Nursing Bevis tise cas. c ssh ers ts sere ys eve bees ae eee 
Home "Nursing Parrisoia Misc cassette 5 costes use ame 
Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses, and How to 

Combat it--K napp ices ease cct patos ons soe e eee 
The Human Hair; Its Care and Preservation—Stillwell. 
The Home—Its Work and Influence—Gilman ............ 
Economic Function of Women—Devine ...................5. 
Home Economics—Rarola: ix nore este ss ek ee 
Husband;- Wife and Home—Gess . 7.03. os cmi a net one 
Physical Training for Children—Hancock =..+.........6.-: 
Physical Training for Women—Hancock ...........<....+. 
Japanese Physical Training—Hancock ..............+....+. 
Domestic: Service-—-Salmon: 3 c5.ee. toes ee Pa ee 
Hostess of -To-day—Larned 23 i. 5i.s. neon ee reg Fess 
The Expert Waitress—Levis ...........0s.cccccee cee enedeeee ees 
Practical Dress Making—Broughton ..................0+15+ 
Laundry Manual—Balderson and Limerick ................ 
Nature Study for Elementary Schools—Wilson ............ 
Handbook of Domestic Science and Arts for Elementary 

Scheols—— Wilson Ase see ee eae er eae es 
Flowers and; How to Grow Phem= S7.2mm. sen tito ae 
Vegetable Gardening—Green .........-.....:.se serene eens 
How to Teach Kitchen Garden—Huntington ............... 
A“Woman’s*Hardy Garden—Ely ~-. 23.434 fia aes 
How to Plan Home Grounds—Parsons.................55-+++: 
‘Fhe-Outlook-to- Nature—-Batley.2 08 A2 a sae cer es 
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Miers Color Bee Culture=-ROOt gece 8 ce Coie tte nd BE 13 
Homes and Their Decoration—French ..................... 2005 
Principles of Home Decoration—Wheeler .................. I 41 
The Book of the Dairy—Fleschmann ......................4. "2 60 
Fromme Poy Uictures= -EAINCLy fr. ccs ctu Wiest ce seene Te teues I 50 
Longman’s: Complete Course of Needlework, Knitting 

Uriel Gol ELI ODE AME SY nes oe CSinwenied sven force ws I go 
HUE ES S08 Rh CA NBO) alee diate i oy cl 0 cp ction a a a er 2 70 
PO Oe OC NCC eta ter rehire sent Tid paoe te vv a5 
PUmistOLMALCrary otUGV—-COLSOI, Gey ten nsec ask suet ses esss 60 
The Little Kingdom of Home—Sangster ............. oO 135 
Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can Do—Kelley .... 1 40 
Helps to Ambitious Girls—Drysdale.......................005. Tere 
Bicamera naw ies INUSEI ae cadens ess seve vies Cee eg espe eese 25 
HGMCGsOb themOUSt—RUSKING ojo cen Sse neers Poa oes nee 25 
Eee yet MOUS NCD OGEe Caliah carina, ene ies cwarend eer ee. 80 

Magazines. 


As the subscription rates are frequently changed, no prices 
are given for the following magazines. Current rates will be 
quoted upon application. 


Everyday Housekeeping. 
Good Housekeeping. 
Delineator. 

Harper’s Bazar. 

Ladies’ World. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Modern Priscilla. 

Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal. 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
The Home Journal. 
Weldon’s Journal of Children’s Fashions. 
McCall’s Magazine. 


While we have not given the names of standard authors or 
literary works, we highly recommend the reading and study 
of such literary works as are best suited to the tastes of the 
members. A limited amount of such study and entertainment 
will be found of “value in creating and maintaining an interest. 


‘qs00 [BUIUIOU B 4B poeINOeS 0q UBD UM] AV[IWIS VW 


‘s901} pue ‘sourA ‘sIoMOp Jo Surldnois oAtqovs4y4e Uy 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


God save our gracious King, 

Long live our noble King, 
God save the King. 

Send him «victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


Thy choicest gifts in store, 

On him be pleased to pour ; 
Long may he reign ; 

May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King. 


RULE BRITANNIA. 


When Britain first at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 

This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sang this strain : 


Chorus :—Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee, 
Shall in their turn to tyrants bend, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
And to the weak protection lend. 


To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine, 
And lands far o’er the spreading main, 
Shall stretch a hand to grasp with thine. 
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THE MAPLE LEAF. 


In days of yore, from Britain’s shore, 
Wolfe the dauntless hero came, 

And planted firm Britannia’s flag 
On Canada’s fair domain. 

Here may it wave, our boast, our pride, 
And joined in love together, 

The Thistle, Shamrock, Rose entwine 
The Maple Leaf forever ! 


Chorus :—The Maple Leaf, our emblem dear, 
The Maple Leaf forever, 
God save our King, and Heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf forever ! 


At Queenston Heights and Lundy’s Lane, 
Our brave fathers, side by side, 

For freedom, homes and loved ones dear, 
Firmly stood and nobly died ; . 

And those dear rights which they maintained, 
We swear to yield them never! 

Our watchword evermore shall be, 
The Maple Leaf forever ! 


Our fair Dominion now extends 
From Cape Race to Nootka Sound. 
May peace forever be our lot, 
And plenteous store abound ; 
And may those ties of love be ours 
Which discord cannot sever, 
And flourish green o’er Freedom’s home 
The Maple Leaf forever! 


On merry England’s far famed land 
May kind Heaven sweetly smile ; 
God bless old Scotland evermore, 
And Ireland’s Emerald Isle! 
Then swell the song, both loud and long, ~ 
Till rocks and forest quiver, 
God save our King, and Heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf forever ! 
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